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A GREAT MATHEMATICIAN AS A SCHOOL BOY 

By DAVID EUGENE SMITH and VERA SANPORD 

There is always and everywhere present in the human mind 
the tendency to hero worship. Iconoclastic as we may conceive 
ourselves to be, theoretically regicidal as we may proclaim our 
intentions, radical as may the group of which we are members 
boast itself, we all admire real ability and we tend to bow down 
before it. This is the reason w T hy we exalt, even unduly, those 
whose genius we admire, placing them upon pedestals and con- 
sidering that human frailties are alien to their nature. To us 
they are heroes ever, — born great and never descending to the 
average human level. 

But we know that this tendency to hero worship is not war- 
ranted ; that all humanity passes through the stage of childhood, 
the great as well as those whose mental caliber is looked upon 
as small ; and that the youth of genius and the youth of the dul- 
lard have very many points of contact. Nevertheless, we hold 
that all stories of Thales and Archimedes, of Newton and Leib- 
niz, and of Laplace and Gauss, must begin only with their sev- 
eral periods of eminence. 

It is the purpose of this note to ask one of the great mathe- 
maticians of the world to speak for himself, and to give to 
American teachers a passing glimpse of his own boyhood. The 
mathematician is Adrien Marie Legendre, — great in the theory 
of numbers (including the principle of least squares), in the 
field of elliptic functions, and in the applications of the cal- 
culus; a prolific writer upon a variety of minor mathematical 
subjects, and the one who, with better right than any other man, 
save Euclid, can be called the father of American geometry as 
taught in our schools today. It was the textbook which he wrote 
for the purpose of making geometry more intelligible to the 
youth of France that, through a translation made two or three 
generations ago, set the standard that is still maintained in the 
American schools. 

Among the autographs of famous mathematicians which form 
part of the library of one of the writers of this article, there is 
a letter in a boyish hand, written when Legendre was only eigh- 
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teen years old and was a pupil in the College Mazarin at Paris. 
So far as known it has never been published, and its human char- 
acter brings before us vividly the youth of the great French 
scientist who, only five years later, was professor of mathe- 
matics in the ficole Militaire at Paris, and who, a few years 
thereafter, ranked with Laplace and Lagrange as one of the 
great mathematicians of France. He weathered the storm of 
the Reign of Terror, prospered under Napoleon, reached the 
highest rank among the learned of his day, and yet died in ob- 
scurity and poverty. 

The letter, translated with such freedom as is necessary to 
meet the conditions of a foreign tongue, but with the capitaliza- 
tion and general style of the original, is as follows : 

Mf M. T. Zandolphe 

I see With pleasure that My objections To The Slaughter Of the Hares 
and Partridges have not been Allowed to be forgotten. But I shall say 
nothing* more about it since you no longer mention my Boasting when 
we were at Saulx.* I Am Always happy when I am not The Only brag- 
gart. You are now threatening me with Reference To a boxing match. 
I advise you, for my part, not To make Such a swagger. Look out for 
yourself, I am growing more proficient Every day, & you know that 
practice makes perfect. 

Since the time that you Wrote me It has hardly Stopped raining at 
paris. The Weather is cold, wet, and Altogether Disagreeable. I have 
scarcely seen Jupiter & Venus. Prom the little that I have observed 
them, However, I notice that Venus is growing more and more brilliant, 
she is drawing nearer and near to Jupiter & I read in My Almanac that 
she will Be barely two degrees distant from 'him at the Beginning of 



* There is a small town by this name in the Haute-Saone, near Paris. 
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next Month. I am counting- on the pleasure Of seeing her At that time 
And 1 beg: you to share the treat If Time permits. It will Be about the 
full Moon. 

•It seems to me that your Liking for Astronomy has Grown Consider- 
ably. You propose to observe the Setting- of the stars And to determine 
The precise hour; I do not know by what Means. For a Watch is not 
sufficiently exact v for That. Besides, There are a Thousand hindrances 
to observing the Setting of the stars, io The Refraction makes the star 
appear On The horizon Long after it has actually set. 2© The horizon 
is Often badly Defined Because of Mountains &c so that the star ap- 
pears to have Set when it has not &c &c. I Believe that to cultivate 
your Hobby you ought to have a Celestial Chart by Means of which you 
might easily learn The names of the stars & of the Constellations. We 
can Amuse ourselves with One when you Are in paris. 

Adieu, My Dear friend, I wish you the best of Health. I would write 
several other Things, but I am So pressed for Time that if I am to Put 
This in the mail This Evening, I cannot even re-read it. I will Save 
them for my Next letter. 1 Always beg you to reply As soon as Is pos- 
sible So that I may not have to Wait Long to hear from you. 

LE GENDRE 

Paris le 25 

8 bre 1770 

For a boy of eighteen, such a letter shows great promise,— a 
promise which, as we know, was abundantly fulfilled. It would 
be interesting to know how many boys, in the United States to- 
day, would be apt to write a similar letter, and how many will 
leave such a name in the history of the world. 

It will be noticed that the name is signed Le Gendre, whereas 
we commonly see it in the form Legendre. In his youth he al- 
ways used the former style, but in later life he was in the habit 
of writing the two parts together, and gradually the capital G 
became smaller. There was always, however, a trace of the old 
form, although in print the name appears as it is now commonly 
known . 



